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THE SHELL GAME 
By DR. WM. H. MOORE 
Vice-President, Board of Game 
Commissioners 

The Shell tax game bill H. R. 
10604, which a small group of 
men are trying to force through 
Congress, expecting the sportsmen 
of the United States to like it or 
not, is the most dangerous experi- 
ment that has ever been attempted 
in our conservation work. Sports- 
men have put their stamp of dis- 
approval upon Federal interference 
or control of upland game. 

Is it possible that the smali 
group of millionaires who have 
baited the ducks for their slaugh- 
ter, feel that they can bait the 
sportsmen and game Commissions 
in the same way, through promises 
of a rebate system to give back 
over fifty percent of monies col- 
lected, but not before it passes the 
censorship of an advisory board 
clothed with the most extraordi- 
nary powers. 

The bill is believed unconstitu- 
tional, as it levies a definite tax for 
a specific purpose in the name of 
game conservation. There is noth- 
ing in the bill which compells 
Congress to use the money for the 
purpose it was collected. There is 
absolutely no guarantee that any 
state will receive a rebate of the 
money that its sportsmen have con- 
tributed. 

Section 203 reads as follows: “It 
shall be the duty of the board to 
advise with the Secretary on 
matters relating to the formula- 
tion of regulations for administra- 
tion of the migratory bird treaty 
act and no such regulations shall 
be submitted to the Secretary of 
Agriculture by the Bureau of Bio- 
logical Survey until approved by a 
majority of the board. Matters 
related to upland game, especially 


those connected with the apportion- 
ment to states provided for in sec- 
tion 201 (c), shall be considered by 
the.board.” 

Under this section the Secretary 
of Agriculture, so far as the prac- 
tical working of the bill is con- 
cerned, relinquishes to the adviso- 
ry board the powers conferred 
upon him by Congress, as no game 
bill can ever be presented to him 
for his judgement or consideration 
that has not first been passed upon 
and approved by the advisory 
board. 





The further fact that matters 
relating to upland game shall also 
be considered by the advisory board 
gives them a hold on every game 
commissioner in the country. It 
enables them to withhold funds 
from states whose game commis- 
sioners do not accept their advice, 
or do their bidding. 

The intent of this bill is for 
migratory bird protection, but it is 
quite evident from this section of 
the bill, that it will become the 
power of the Secretary of Agricul- 
ture, as well as the advisory board 











EDITORIAL 
SPORTSMANSHIP AND PATRIOTISM 


Sportsmen! America is now paying the price of a great many years of 
false prosperity. But Time brings on our troubles and Time heals them. 
Everything will work out all right in the end. We know that. But we 
could carry on a little better in the meantime if it were not for the chronic 
kickers about us—those who are forever airing their pessimistic views— 
who are always predicting this calamity and that calamity—and who even 
go so far as to prophesy the ultimate doom of this great Country of ours. 
It is such persons as these, even more than our own trials and tribulations, 
that weaken our power of resistance, and it is up to us to convert them to 
our way of thinking. Did you ever try to analyze such a person? If you 
do, you will find that they have never cared much for the out-of-doors— 
they have never hunted or fished—they have never swapped yarns around 
the camp fire—they have never followed the winding course of a trout 
stream—they have never grasped the full significance of true fellowship, 
sportsmanship, or patriotism—in other words they have missed about all 
the good things in life. ; 


Let me tell you this. So long as our people continue their interest in 
the out-of-doors by hunting, fishing, or other forms of wholesome recreation, 
and so long as we as sportsmen secure more converts for Mother Nature, 
just so long will there continue to be moulded that spirit which brings out 
the best there is in every one and which makes us true Americans—that 
spirit which placed the flower of our land in Flanders Fields—that spirit 
which, now that we are faced with an economic depression, is able to stand 
face to the front and lend a helping hand to others less fortunate than 
ourselves—that spirit which will ward off the devastating influence of pessi- 
mism as well as trample the underlying forces of communism. Such is the 
kind of spirit that will pull America through her present crisis—a_ sports- 
man’s spirit—and it behooves each one of us to acquire it. What we all 
need is a little more optimism. 
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to have complete control over all 
upland game. 

If there were no duck hunters, 
there would be no reason for the 
new tax that this bill proposes. 

Sportsmen’s money spent in an- 
other country, over which we have 
no control, is not looked upon with 
favor, for this would have had no 
control over the draught we had 
two years ago, or in years to come. 

The great blunder that was 
made in draining our lakes and 
marsh lands was a detriment to 
agriculture as well as wild life. A 
movement to correct and remedy 
the damage is growing in all sec- 
tions of the country. 

The Hawes Bill has accom- 
plished fine work in the upper 
Mississippi, with the necessary 
food planted in these sanctuaries, 
you will forever insure wild fowl a 
safe home and habitat. 

The Norbeck-Anderson Bill was 
the greatest measure ever passed 
and when all of the provisions of 
this bill are carried out, there will 
be no cause for fear of the exter- 
mination of the wild fowl. 


But with all this, we must have 
better regulations to govern the 
shooting of ducks. As the million- 
aires increased, the ducks de- 
creased. All available points have 
been bought up. Baiting auto- 
matic firearms and live decoys 
have brought about a_ greater 
slaughter. The man who insists 
upon this method, let him pay the 
tax, and not ask the other eighty 
percent of sportsmen to help him 
carry out his illegal practice. 

When hunters of this kind are 
satisfied to spend thousands of 
dollars to bait the ducks, is it not 
fair that they should spend as 
much or more, for the care of the 
ducks while they are raising their 
young? 

In 1931 the Biological Survey 
Department had the courage to 
take matters in their own hands 
and allow four weeks for the shoot- 
ing of ducks, and by their courage, 
they succeeded in saving millions 
of ducks without taxing anyone, 
except to take away what many 
sportsmen thought was a great in- 
justice to their sport. It was only 
the beginning of teaching the 
sportsmen of the United States 
what real sacrifice means, and the 
sooner they become aware of the 
fact, that this is the only solution 
to regulate all kinds of conserva- 
tion, the better it will be for all 
concerned. 

The most serious problem we 
have today is conservation of the 
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sportsman and to teach him the 
true ethics of sportsmanship. 
When this is accomplished, one of 
our most serious troubles will come 
to an end. 





SEND IN GAME REPORTS! 


Pennsylvania hunters are not 
sending in their reports of game 
killed as promptly as they should, 
consequently the Commission has 
been unable to make final tabula- 
ticns of the kill for last season. 

Wisconsin, one of the states in 
which game administration is ris- 
ing to a high degree of efficiency, 
puts Pennsylvania to shame in this 
respect. In 1931 ninety percent of 
their hunters reported their kill of 
game. In Pennsylvania, a hunter 
who fails to send in his report is 
subject to a fine; in Wisconsin, he 
can be refused a hunting license 
for the following year. Is Penn- 
sylvania willing to be relegated in- 
to the background, or should the 
Game Commission exercise the 
authority given it by the Legisla- 
ture and force submission of re- 
ports through the collection of 
penalties? It is up to each indi- 
vidual hunter to see that his game 
report is returned promptly. 


APPROVE PURCHASE OF NEW 
GAME LANDS 


At their meeting April 15 the 
commission approved the purchase 
of 26,463.6 acres of ideal game 
lands. If, after careful examina- 
tion, titles are found to be satis- 
factory, these lands will become 
part of Pennsylvania’s system of 
State Game Lands. The tracts 
approved for purchase are located 
as follows: 

Cambria County, Blacklick Township, 
previously approved fer purchase 


Cambria County, adjoining State Game Lands No. 26 


Crawford County. Randolph and Troy 


State Game Lands No. 69 


Lancaster County, adjoining State Game Lands No. 52 ....... 


SECRETARY ATTENDS 
MEETINGS 

During latter April, Honorable 
Ernest E. Harwood, Executive Sec- 
retary of the Commission, appeared 
before a number of sportsmen’s 
groups, including the Cameron 
County Game and Fish Associa- 
tion, the Washington County 
Sportsmen’s Association, the Rey- 
noldsville Sportsmen’s Association, 
and the Izaak Walton League of 
Hazleton, an organization of which 
he was president for a good many 
years. 


30 LB. GOBBLER 

A wild turkey gobbler weighing 
30 pounds killed itself by flying 
against a power line in Clinton 
County and was handed to a taxi- 
dermist for mounting by Game 
Protector Grant H. Guston. It 
will later be used for educational 
purposes in the offices of the Com- 
mission. When examined by the 
taxidermist numerous old _ shot 
wounds were found both on the 
legs and wings. In each case the 
pieces of shot were covered by 
cartilage. 


Ambrose Gerhart, Souderton, 
Pa., reports having seen an 
English Sparrow attack a young 
mouse. The mouse got the best 
of the sparrow, but a large Rhode 
Island Red spied the mouse, killed 
and ate it. 





PROSECUTIONS 
Field officers brought eighty- 
six prosecutions for violation 
of the game laws during April. 
Cases consisted chiefly of dogs 
chasing game and aliens pos- 
sessing firearms. 
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Franklin County, Horse Valley Section, Letterkenny Township. 


An Auxiliary State Game Refuge 


since 1925 


Blair County, Tussey Mountain. Woodbury Township 
Fulton County, adjoining State Game Lands. No. 
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Fulton County, Union Township, adjoining State Game Lands 


No. 49 


Lycoming County, near English Center 


Bedford County, South Woodbury 


and 
lands previously approved for purchase 
Township 


60.0 ” 
adjoining other 


and adjoining 


5,394.5 


other lands being purchased on which an Auxiliary State 


Game Refuge has been maintained since 1926 
3edford County, Woodbury and Liberty Townships 
County, Springtield Township 
Perry County, Saville and Madison Townships 
Armstrong County, Bradys Bend Township 
Counties, 
Shamokin on which an Auxiliary State 


Huntingdon 


Northumberland and Schuylkill 


been maintained since 1926 


Total 
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4,239.4 

530.0 ” 
8,000.0 ” 
2,000.0 ” 


4 miles south of 
rame Refuge has 
4,891.9 


26,463.6 acres 


AN EXPERIMENT IN THE 
NATURAL PROPAGATION 
OF RABBITS 
By C. A. HILLER 
In Charge of Propagation 

There have been many reports 
reaching the office of the Game 
Commission to the effect that cer- 
tain sportsmen’s organizations and 
individuals are interested in the 
propagation of cottontail rabbits 
under natural conditions. 

The Game Commission first ex- 
perimented in such propagation at 
the Fisher State Game Farm in 
1931. There was available for this 
purpose one of the pheasant hold- 
ing fields comprising about 414 
acres. This field is almost square, 
and along the east and west sides 
there is a thick growth of green 
briers and other brush which pro- 
vide ample cover. Both brush 
rows are about forty feet in width 
and cover a rocky formation which 
provides numerous burrows for the 
rabbits. The center of this field 
is tillable, and therein is sowed 
sudan grass. 

During February (1931) ap- 
proximately forty cottontail rab- 
bits were released in this field, 
and while the sex ratio was not 
definitely determined it is believed 
there were more bucks than does. 
No attention or special care was 
given the animals throughout the 
ensuing months. From February 
until they were trapped in Decem- 
ber, 14 bushels of oats and a small 
quantity of beets and cabbage is 
all the food which was given them. 
A few dead rabbits were found and 
examined. No disease of any kind 
was noted, and as all animals 
seemed to be fat and in a healthy 
condition, death was attributed to 
fighting. Such fighting among 
themselves was no doubt due to 
overcrowded conditions, as the type 
fence surrounding the field would 
not permit even the young to es- 
cape. To correct this condition to 
some extent 45 young animals 
were trapped and removed during 
July. 

No more were removed until the 
latter part of December when 104 
were trapped and released in the 
vicinity of the game farm. When 
these were removed, there were 
approximately 25 rabbits still in 
the field, but these were trapped 
later and held for breeders in 1932. 

During these trapping opera- 
tions an accurate record was kept 
of the dead rabbits found. These 
totalled 53, the majority of which 
were found in holes. Therefore, 
contrary to general opinion and 
ideas on this subject, holes are det- 
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rimental rather than beneficial in 
this work. It was noted during 
the trapping operations that the 
rabbits had their own favorite 
burrows to which they scurried 
when disturbed. There being an 
insufficient number of holes for 
the number of rabbits, this holing- 
up process resulted in many of 
them smothering to death. A 
number of holes which were dug 
out furnished proof of this, and 
as many as twelve rabbits in vari- 
ous degrees of decomposition were 
found. Examinations of these also 
indicated that suffocation caused 
their death. There was one short 
tunnel-like hole having two en- 
trances, or exits, and inspection of 
this hole revealed the center com- 
pletely closed with remains of 
rabbits. 

Another agency also tended to 
retard the experiment. For in- 


stance, a great many young were 
found dead in the nest, apparently 








Photo by Leo A. Luttringer, Jr. 
Young Rabbits at Fisher Farm 


from head wounds inflicted by field 
mice. The nests were probably 
near some of the mice runways. 

Experience is a good teacher 
and the Commission is adopting 
methods which will overcome the 
difficulties encountered. 

To begin with, an area of about 
40 acres of typical rabbit country, 
where spring water is available and 
where it will be possible to sow 
rape, vetch and clover for food, 
will be enclosed. This area will 
contain sufficient brush to furnish 
cover as well as the necessary 
roughage to keep the animals 
healthy. All holes will be closed 
because it will be impossible to 
provide sufficient underground 
space for the number of rabbits 
produced. 

Since fighting occurs chiefly 
among the adults, once the young 
leave the nest the breeders will 
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not be permitted to have access to 
the entire rabbit area. This will 
be effected by confining them to 
one end of the area around which 
will be placed a fence of 114 inch 
mesh poultry wire. This mesh is 
small enough to permit the young 
rabbits to pass into the main en- 
closure and at the same time pre- 
vent the matured rabbits from 
leaving their area. No doubt some 
of the young rabbits will have to 
be trapped from the breeding area. 
By having a good supply of nat- 
ural food in the main enclosure 
these young animals can be held 
there until they are too large to 
re-enter the breeding area. 

Special attention also has been 
given to the construction of the 
fence which surrounds both the 
breeding and growing area. Here 
will be used two three-foot widths 
of 18 gauge hexagon poultry net- 
ting of 114% inch mesh. The one 
inch mesh will be used at the 
bottom and will extend one foot 
into the ground. This, therefore, 
will provide a five foot fence of 
netting around the top of which 
three strands of four-point barbed 
wire will be stretched on two inch 
centers. Steel posts eight feet in 
length will be used every ten feet. 
These posts will be driven down 
two and a half feet, allowing five 
and a half feet to take care of the 
five feet of poultry netting, and 
the barbed wire. A notched flange 
steel post will be used and the net- 
ting tied to the posts with about 
number twelve galvanized tie 
wires. The two widths of netting 
should be tied together with gal- 
vanized hog rings. 

Constructing the fence in this 
manner permits its being torn 
down easily and the material used 
again. While some labor costs 
would be saved by using six foot 
netting, replacement of any defec- 
tive netting or where the netting 
would rust underground would in- 
crease the cost of maintenance. 

It is practically impossible to 
erect a fence that would absolutely 
prevent weasels and other preda- 
tors from entering without going 
into excessive construction costs. 
However, by setting traps in cub- 
bies along the outside of the fence 
to catch four-footed enemies, and 
the use of pole traps for the 
winged predators, such vermin 
may be controlled. 

Since burrows must be provided 
for the rabbits, and since natural 
ones seem to be disadvantageous, 
substitutes are being provided. For 
this purpose is being used rough 
lumber in about six foot lengths 
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ten or twelve inches in width, the 
two lengths being nailed together 
at their edges. This provides an 
inverted V-shaped shelter, the 
angle at the top being so small as 
to permit the passage of air the 
entire length of the cover. These 
shelters will be placed at random 
throughout the propagating area 
and covered with dirt and brush 
to keep the interior cool during the 
hot days of summer. It is also 
considered advisable to stretch 
poultry netting at the bottom of 
these shelters to keep the rabbits 
from digging small squats in the 
interior of the runway, thus en- 
couraging crowding. 

The employes of the Commission 
conducting these experiments look 
forward to them very optimis- 
tically this season. There is a 
greater demand for cottontail 
rabbits for restocking purposes 
than for any other small game, 
and if it is possible to successfully 
propagate native stock naturally, 
sportsmen will benefit a great deal. 


BEARS NOT VERY DE- 
STRUCTIVE 


Black Bears are more abundant 
in Pennsylvania than anywhere 
else in their known range. Usually 
more of these splendid game ani- 
mals are killed each year in Penn- 
sylvania than in all the rest of the 
states combined. While these 
creatures seldom attack livestock, 
at times some of them develop a 
killer instinct and commit many 
depredations. This instinct us- 
ually asserts itself during such 
periods when natural food such as 
nuts, berries, etce., and smaller 
mammals, is scarce. 

When bears are thus tempted 
they invariably seek the most do- 
cile creatures as their prey, con- 
sequently sheep and lambs lead the 
menu list. According to records 
just compiled, 933 sheep have been 
killed by bears since 1924—a mere 
handful considering the length of 
time. In addition the animals de- 
stroyed 706 bee-hives, 22 cattle, 
4 hogs and 5 goats. In every case 
owners were reimbursed for their 
losses under a special appropria- 
tion provided for this purpose. 
Last year 94 sheep, 212 bee-hives 
and 1 cow were destroyed. 





On April 2, Deputy Game Pro- 
tector Robert Gibson, Cammal, Pa., 
saw a Goshawk catch a full grown 
rabbit which it carried for about 


50 yards. The rabbit kicked loose, 
however, and got away in the 
weeds. 
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NEW POSTER 

Ten thousand new posters de- 
signed in an effort to protect rab- 
bits and other valuable small game 
from careless automobile drivers 
have been prepared and distrib- 
uted. The new poster depicts a 
cottontail blinded by the lights of 
an oncoming auto. 

















REFUGE KEEPERS 
SNOWBOUND 
Game Refuge Keepers experi- 
enced many difficulties during the 


severe March snowstorms. Some 
of them were even humorous. For 
instance, George Koehler, at No. 
8, in Lycoming County, had to trek 
on snowshoes through a terrific 
blizzard for three hours to go the 
short distance of two miles, in 
order to carry supplies to a young 
married couple on their honey- 
moon in a camp some place along 
the Loyalsock Creek near the ref- 
uge. Just a few days before, the 
girl landed in New York from her 
home in Palestine. She was met 
by her fiance from Chicago. They 
were married in New York and 
proceeded immediately to Williams- 
port, arriving there Sunday night 
where they were met by a friend 
and taken to the cabin. They did 
not have a chance to secure many 
supplies, however, and when the 
snow came they were badly fright- 
ened and only by good luck man- 
aged to get an S. O. S. through to 
Koehler before the telephone line 
was put out of service by the gale. 
Because of the great drifts it was 
impossible to get a car through to 
them until Wednesday after- 
noon 


Refuge Keeper William G. Mat- 
thews of Rector, Westmoreland 
County, reported that on March 6 
and 7 the weather was so cold in 
his section that the Starlings tried 
to get in the windows. They 
would fly against them repeatedly. 
He let some of them in the barn 
but they froze to death........ 

Edward Shaw, Refuge Keeper at 
Newmansville, Clarion County, re- 
ports a similar experience. He 
says he found dead Starlings in 
the barn and chicken pens, also on 
the porch roof and window sills... 

Refuge Keeper Mark P. Motter 
of Refuge No. 21, Lykens, Dauphin 
County, had the unusual experi- 
ence of being snowed out rather 
than snowed in. While assisting 
in the search for the Lindbergh 
baby he and his family got caught 
in a blizzard and couldn’t make the 
trek over the Broad Mountain to 
the refuge house so they had to 
make their way the best they 
could to the closest town. On sev- 
eral occasions they narrowly es- 
caped being hit by falling tele- 
phone poles and trees........ 

According to Walter Zellers, 
Game Refuge Keeper at Refuge 
No. 12 in Bradford County, the 
snow on March 6, at the refuge 
headquarters was 18 inches deep 
and had drifted as high as ten feet 
in some places. Zellers had no 
telephone service for over a week 
and, of course, could not get over 
the roads. On March 28, the snow 
reached a depth of 22 inches..... 

Refuge Keeper Charles H. Shan- 
non, Refuge No. 22 in Union 
County had the utmost difficulty 
with his telephone line. The line 
extends to his camp far back in 
the mountains. Many trees and 
limbs had fallen over the line, de- 
stroying much of it........ 

At Refuge No. 26 near Portage, 
Cambria County, Refuge Keeper 
Herbert Diehl reported that a bliz- 
zard lasted from March 6 to 10, 
all of which time it was unsafe to 
be out as trees and branches were 
falling continuously. The mail 
man was unable to get through un- 
til the 11th. 

The first thought of the Refuge 
Keepers at such times is the wel- 
fare of the game. In nearly every 
instance game was fed before a 
road to town or to the store was 
opened. A typical example of this 
is found on Refuge Keeper Edwin 
Carpenter’s report (Columbia 
County) immediately after the 
snowstorm on March 6: “Opened 
our road so we could get out with 
car and take buckwheat down back 
of Lanback’s to a covey of quail.” 
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Photo by Game Protector Warren Fretz, 
Nest and Eggs of Ring-necked Pheasant 


Doylestown, Pa. 


18,298 RINGNECKED PHEASANTS PRODUCED AT GAME 
REFUGES SINCE 1928 


The following table shows the results of ringnecked pheasant pro- 
pagation at State Game Refuges during the last four years. Refuge 
Keepers carried on this work in addition to their regular duties. On no 
occasion did the cost exceed $2.00 per bird raised and released. 
Pheasants of corresponding age purchased from private breeders cost 
an average of $2.50 to $2.75 each. In addition to the money thus saved, 
a better quality bird was produced. 

There are a number of Game Refuges not suitable to ringneck propa- 
gation and these are not shown in the table: 


Refuge County in 








Number of Birds Released 
No. which located 1928 1929 1930 1931 
1 Cree iis. 0 < eS BEe a x Fes 116 66 114 135 
2 COSTE) 5 go's & dtaresia see 85 vig 57 80 
3 ey) ne ae er rere 40 110 45 87 
4 RTOs whe. a) Sire Wid ice gota 106 120 116 117 
5 Westmoreland .......... 60 256 50 115 
6 MOORE. Saka oy ard aaa ewe ae 32 100 129 130 
7 PRE, i. areca CNR ae ws 105 104 73 65 
8 IVOCOUNIUE. oo 5 2d crerens Ri 325 300 111 403 
10 NOONE © os, Sicha ce Kw Chern wD 18 we one 
11 EQORGWORRE § ..c4cc ee ieus 15 63 118 51 
12 ie oy 2 rr 175 300 a 164 
13 CONNTRIIG, cokes 6 ew os 0 See 101 65 a uae ann 
14 NEE 6.5 iene wards Res 68 110 80 65 
15 RE MOE Gis cw whale uated er eoken 64 Ss 78 260 
16 ES oh Sas ae 4a, duis al Ac Ra Ge 508 336 196 183 
Ne | PMR ong Kae & % aise 6a am 106 30 124 210 
18 Me x5 SS wa keeON we es 72 40 35 84 
19 ES? Se ace oo Stuy Ses 170 150 139 185 
20 So es are 46 65 58 82 
21 POSTED 520% oe ee aca een 3 iS aeree re 
23 PRUMNAMMOOD 6 ides we Seas 525 94 350 176 
24 I i Gna ocr he %. Sohl wicetere 146 198 106 150 
25 a eee ee NE ao 139 252 55 155 
26 CE es 6 ges" Gig. ad So wa 163 = 9 10 
27 CUMMCHIARG: 6sii ws GR ns 142 444 332 323 
28 eS spun Lh Woke tnathin & 93 112 65 89 
29 PPI hig. chee a raca eet aude 101 140 169 161 
30 I os 5 ca ur alana lene vied 125 200 70 95 
32 PAUUIMMGOR: S65 os. 0 6 «wale 35 86 126 194 
33 MME 28 a ok aR Ger erate 166 136 135 100 
34 re hae Hey ails oho agate ana 75 i213 96 95 
35 SUSGUCHRANNA § . svg esses 466 703 675 602 
33 I Sytie Ge asc inatiiale Gacess a 166 136 135 100 
Aux. 
30 PAIUBTINEGOR. 6..6S6 we es 42 75 50 40 
TOGGLY GS ss.@ oS OS 6 4,977 4,863 3,761 4,697 


BEARS EVACUATE 


Two hibernating female bears, 
which officers of the Game Com- 
mission have had under observa- 
tion for the past two or three 
months, left their dens on April 
7, and another left on Apri! 11. 
One of the bears, which was holed 
up near refuge 7, in Potter 
County, had two yearling cubs 
with her each weighing about 60 
pounds. The other, which was lo- 
cated near Wharton, also had three 
yearling cubs, each weighing about 
60 pounds. A rather humorous 
incident surrounds the evacuation 
of this latter creature. It hap- 
pened that as Game Protector 
Hayes Englert and a local resident, 
Mr. John Foster, were approaching 
the den on an observation trip, the 
latter remarked in answer to a 
query of Mr. Englert’s that the 
bear would probably not leave for 
a week or two. However, the ani- 
mal had reached such a state of 
excitement that at the sound of 
the men’s voices she dashed out 
of the den like greased lightning, 
passing Mr. Englert within about 
four feet, the three cubs following 
as fast as they could. 

The mother bear holed up near 
Lock Haven, whose picture ap- 
peared in last month’s issue, evacu- 
ated on April 11. 





CONTROL YOUR DOGS 


Persons who own dogs must 
keep them tied or be prosecuted. 
Dogs destroy much small game 
during the breeding season unless 
properly controlled. It is not the 
Commission’s intention to work a 
hardship upon anyone, especially 
during the present unemployment 
crisis, but it has been noted, par- 
ticularly in the mining sections of 
the State, that quite a few canines, 
some bearing collars and licenses, 
have been chasing deer and rab- 
bits. In many cases, due to the 
depression, owners have been un- 
able to buy licenses, consequently 
many dogs have been “disowned” 
and permitted to run at large. 
Game Protectors have been in- 
structed to issue a warning to all 
owners who have not taken steps 
to place their dogs under control. 
If such warnings are not heeded, 
prosecution will follow. 





LATE SNOW KILLED 
RABBITS 
The extreme cold weather of 
March and early April killed a 
great many first litter rabbits in 
some sections of the State. 
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SPORTSMEN ARE SHOWING 

INCREASED INTEREST IN 

RINGNECKED PHEASANT 

PROPAGATION 

Since the establishment of the 
State Game Farms in 1929, the 
Game Commission has distributed 
99,366 pheasant eggs to sportsmen, 
farmers and other interested in- 
dividuals, and reports show that 
there have been 24,433 pheasants 
raised and released as a result of 
this activity. The Game Com- 
mission furnishes the eggs only. 

So far this season there has 
been filed with the Commission ap- 
plications for more than 70,000 
pheasant eggs. However, the Com- 
mission does not expect to be able 
to ship more than 50,000 eggs. 
Some of these have already gone 
forward. 

The following table shows that 
those receiving eggs in the various 
counties have been cooperating 
with the Commission in pheasant 
propagation. 

Number of Pheasants 


Raised and Released 


County 1929 1930 1931 


EO EE ne 4 20 46 
Allegheny Paes bh ss's ie 30 168 86 
DEE noe wae ess ; 23 13 414 
Beaver RAI thai ns Caco Se eee 16 125 
Bedford A a ee 30 1°26 281 
SE ae Oe bo bik cis is alo 0 “ee 138 53 
RT Ces Ae hoi p es 9 At 26 456 
i en al 7 152 83 
0 SR eee : Saat + bce 2 
Nc plaxaclelck’ eA mG. eo om 17 603 526 
I i sami o 100 403 525 
oo Ss tay 30 28 
a ee eee ; 5 170 
ee eee 4 i ee 

i) ee 25 268 315 
Pe AOR kb sind so 541 174 
OS EE eee ek 81 116 
Be a eee 9 258 61 
er ee 17 vr 
Ee is. Sik on o 57 350 190 
Cumberland ........ sik 385 113 120 
SE eee Me . 59 203 230 
ee Sa ee oe 197 523 
RES a 58 341 59 
SS ett eIG Davee. win oe a 199 141 396 
2! 11 104 177 
a, 2 ee ee : ae 44 10 
re rae 28 e's ee 
i. SS a oer y? 
RE bw Go ok ee © +" 14 
EEMERNEOR - Disic ape wo ; oe en 89 
SEE ae or ls 9 
a ee 19 236 3714 
EE ran 15 - 39 
Lackawanna ....... : 487 551 


Lancaster 
Lawrence 


Schuylkill 
Snyder 


I Sete oc wees st 39 79 42 
RE ee, ke in vee i x pee ee ae 
OO . LOO Seeeeee 2 355 350 
Ee eee 34 71 556 
ns ok as 263 148 
re 99 571 242 
ee noe 95 = 
6a 12 22 24 
[Montgomery ..... i . 58 19 
A ee c 29 102 
oo. ee ‘ 63 20 
Northumberland ........ : 164 165 
no flee eee eee pene 
gg sal ae 
Pike a ae ne 40 
MER BEES in as wwe os 389 31 
Pee oie deseo 165 116 253 
og 6 


I tl, « vlisvwoe oes 3 122 
LL Is ee ee ; 7 ‘ 

Susquehanna ......... . 62 95 61 
| ee. ee ‘ 28 8F.0 446 
i SL eee — i a s 18 
SE See 14 : 185 
fy eee 130 {8 161 
i er 175 232 448 
Wayne Pa: val p ae 149 32 
Westmoreland .......... 81 909 544 
Wyoming Feige wate 163 177 39 
GL o's keine bo 000 25 107 aa 


‘ 

2.653 10,677 11.103* 

* Records for 1931 are not as yet complete, 

due to failure of a few sportsmen to forward 
their reports to Harrisburg. 
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Though the above figures would 
indicate that sportsmen in some 
of the counties have not partici- 
pated in pheasant propagation, this 
has not always been the case. In 
a number of instances sportsmen 
received eggs but failed to raise 
and release any birds. 

In 1929 the Commission dis- 
tributed 8,247 pheasant eggs; in 
1930, 40,715 and in 1931, 50,404. 
The rate of production during the 
three years was 24-1/2%, which, 
considering everything, was very 
good, and certainly worthwhile. 





KENNEL DEPARTMENT ?? 

A number of subscribers 
have suggested that a Kennel 
Department be included in 
the NEWS. While the editor 
will be glad to run from time 
to time occasional items per- 
taining to dogs, it must be 
remembered that the NEWS 
is rather limited as to space. 
However, you who are author- 
ities on dog care, breaking, 
feeding, etc., let us have a 
few contributions to start off 
withand we will see how 
things work out. 











Game Protector J. B. Lightner, 
Dauphin County, has been observ- 
ing numerous large herds of deer 
in Clarks Valley. This should in- 
terest local nimrods. 


$800,000 FOR TRAPPERS 


Even though extremely low 
prices curtailed trapping activities 
during the past season, trappers 
in Pennsylvania received approxi- 
mately $800,000. This amount 
covered the sale of 497,259 musk- 
rats, 319,329 skunks, 117,157 opos- 
sums, 58,208 weasels, 31,092 rac- 
coons, 13,894 minks, 5,296 red 
foxes, 7,575 gray foxes, and 284 
wild cats. Of the total sum, Penn- 
sylvania fur dealers alone paid 
over $390,000. The remainder was 
paid by dealers from out of the 
state. The average price paid for 
muskrats amounted to $.61; 
skunks, $.85; opossums, $.32; 
weasels, $.37; raccoons, $3.24; 
mink, $4.30; red foxes, $6.30; gray 
foxes, $2.59; and wild cats, $2.10. 

According to figures just com- 
piled the average yearly value of 
raw furs during the past five years 
amounted to $1,560,000. Com- 
pared with the $800,000 received 
by trappers last season it would 
appear that fur bearers were be- 
coming less numerous. However, 
this is not true. The low market, 
rather than a decrease of fur-bear- 
ers, is responsible. 





A special article entitled “The 
Beaver Returns to Pennsylvania” 
by Leo A. Luttringer, Jr., In 
Charge of Education, appeared in 
the April 1932 issue of PENNSYL- 
VANIA WILDS AND WATERS. 

















A THOROUGHBRED 
Male Ring-neck at Fisher Farm 


STATE GAME LANDS NO. 56 
By F. P. PLESSINGER 
Surveyor for the Commission 

The Game Commission has re- 
quired 1,163 acres and has under 
contract about 300 acres of good 
game territory located in Tinicum, 
Bridgeton and Nockamixon Town- 
ships, Bucks County, which is 
known as State Game Lands +56. 
The lands are included in the tract 
obtained from the Delaware In- 
dians by the Penns in the pur- 
chase of 1737, more generally 
known as the “Walking Purchase.” 

Under the terms of the treaty 
signed at Philadelphia on August 
25, of that year between John 
Penn, Thomas Penn, sons of Wil- 
liam Penn, and four of the Dela- 
ware Chieftains, the  Proprie- 
taries, were to acquire “as much 
additional land as a man could 
walk over in a day and a half in 
a northwest direction then by a 
right line to the Delaware River.” 

Timothy Smith and John Chap- 
man made a preliminary walk 
while the Council was in session 
and without the knowledge of the 
Indians. Chapman being a survey- 
or, a route was laid out with com- 
pass and chain, marking trees with 
a hatchet. 

When the appointed day came, 
three famous walkers, Edward 
Marshall, James Yates and Solomon 
Jennings, stood with their hands 
against a large chestnut tree, the 
starting point, near the Wrights- 
town Meeting House. As the sun 
rose above the horizon, Sheriff 
Smith gave the word to start and 
off they went in a straight line 
following the route previously 
laid out. 

Yates led the way followed by 
Jennings, then came the Indian 
Chieftains and far behind, swing- 
ing his hatchet, came Edward 
Marshall. Tradition has it that 
for several weeks previously he 
had walked for a time each day in 
fourteen pound boots with leaden 
soles, but this morning he wore a 
pair of light moccasins. 

Along the Susquehanna Trail 
between Doylestown and Harrow 
stands a brown stone’ monu- 
ment inscribed “Edward Marshall, 
Walker for the Penns—1737.” 
This is said to mark the spot where 
Marshall first stopped for a drink 
of water on the morning of his 
famous walk. They took dinner 
at Durham Creek, crossed the Le- 
high a mile below Bethlehem and 
slept on the west slope of the Blue 
Ridge. 

At sunrise the next morning the 
walk was resumed and at twelve 
o’clock noon, Marshall, who alone 
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Photo by John Ericson, Philipsburg 


“Tommy’’—aA tame baby buck at Refuge No. 33, Clearfield County 


held out, threw himself on the 
ground at full length reached for- 
ward as far as he could and 
grasped a sapling. This marked 
the end of the walk and was 
sixty-one and one-fourth miles 
from the starting point. 

Of the others, Jennings gave 
out after crossing the Tohickon 
Creek, lagged along to the Lehigh 
and returned to his home in 
Bethlehem, but never recovered 
his health. Yates fell into a creek 
at the foot of Blue Mountain, was 
stone blind when taken out and 
lived but three days thereafter. 
The Indians grew disgusted and 
left the party before the finish. 
At a Council of the Chiefs held at 
Easton the Indians claimed (1) 
The walk should have followed the 
Delaware River. (2) Not fairly 
made: “The White Man _ should 
stop, talk, shoot game, smoke— 
too much hurry.” They regarded 
all land north of the Tohickon as 
having been gained by fraud. 

This incident marked the close 
of the friendship between the 
Delawares and the white settlers. 
They hated Marshall intensely 
for his part in the alleged fraud 
and he, in return, never lost a 
chance to shoot an Indian, they 
having murdered his wife and two 
children during his absence. He 
built a house on Marshall’s Island 
in the Delaware River where he 
lived until his death at the age of 
79. He lies buried in the old 
Tinicum graveyard a mile north- 
east of Headquarters. In 1771, 
Isaac Still, the last of the Dela- 
ware Chieftains, gathered about 
him the scattered remnants of his 
tribe and they marched away in 
single file toward the far-off Wa- 
bash. Thus passed from Pennsyl- 
vania the last of the tribe with 


which Father Penn made his 
famous treaty nearly a hundred 
years before. 

The State Game Lands in this 
section also are a part of a tract 
of 7,500 acres which was sold by 
the Penns before it had been 
acquired from the Indians, to the 
London Company who obtained a 
patent in 1706. It was surveyed 
with a mariner’s compass using 
nautical terms in the description 
of the lines. Of this large tract, 
Arthur Erwin bought 1,568 acres 
and founded the town of Erwinna. 
His descendants at one time or 
another owned much of what is 
now ‘Tinicum Township. 1,495 
acres were sold to one John Reid, 
who later, about the year 1765, 
joined the British Army. He was 
tried before the Supreme Council, 
ajudged a traitor and his lands 
were confiscated by the State. 

In 1782 these lands were divided 
into ten rectangular tracts and 
sold. Some of these old division 
lines, marked by stone walls, can 
still be traced across the State 
Game Lands acquired from Mr. 
D. F. Trouts and others in Tinicum 
Township. The older residents 
tell us this was a thickly settled 
community many years ago. Some 
of the Hessians captured at 
Trenton and many Irish emigrants 
settled here, but now only stone 
walls with here and there a house 
foundation or a crumbling chimney 
among the tangled vines and 
bushes remain to tell of a vanished 
settlement. 

Mr. Frank Lines of Upper Black 
Eddy has in his possession a coin 
which he plowed up on these lands 
many years ago. On one side is 
the Irish harp and the date 1720. 

It is a matter of record that the 
first cast iron mould board plow in 
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Pennsylvania was made by Joseph 
Smith at Smith Town in Tinicum. 

Nockamixon Township originally 
contained 6,000 acres. The name 
is of Indian Origin and means 
“Place of Three Houses.” 

One of the first settlers was 
Benjamin Williams who obtained 
a patent for a tract of 515 acres 
just north of Cauffmann Hill. The 
township was later divided by a 
line crossing this hill from north- 
west to southeast. The eastern 
portion was named Bridgeton from 
the town of that name. 


Cauffmann Hill is now a part of 
the State Game Lands. A wide 
view may be had from its summit 
which is 880 feet above sea level. 
To the north is the Palisades, a 
sheer cliff 300 feet high. Here 
some years ago a noted naturalist 
lost his life attemping to reach 
the nest of a sea gull half way 
up the cliff. Here, also, it is told, 
a deer, close pressed by dogs, 
leaped high in the air and landed 
a shapeless mass on the highway 
far below. To the northwest is 
Gallows Hill, so named by the early 
settlers because of a suicide found 
hanging on a tree. 

On the south slope of Cauffmann 
Hill are found deposits of the 
clays used in making earthenware 
and here among the pioneers came 
the Harstines, who were potters. 
High up on the mountain in a little 
clearing now grown up with good 
sized trees may still be seen the 
ruins of the old Harstine Pottery 
with fragments of broken vessels 
scattered about. The ever-present 
stone walls wind around among the 
tall trees and a well defined trail 
leads down to the travelled high- 
way. The descendants of this 
family, until recent years. operated 
a pottery along the Bridgeton 
Road just west of Cauffmann Hill. 





ONLY A DOG 
“It’s only a dog,” the gay motor- 
ist jeered, 
“Only a mutt,” and his car dis- 
appeared, 
Leaving behind in the roadway 
to die 
A friend that loomed big in 
that old lady’s eye. 
“Only a dog,” but with heart of 
pure gold— 
“Only a dog” that would whine 
when she’d scold— 
“Only a dog” but if men were as 
true, 
This world would take on a 
much rosier hue. 
—Daily Mirror, New York 
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SIX KINDS 


of 
LEADERSHIP 





In a circular letter directed to 
the officers of Division “A,” Super- 
visor Wilbur M. Cramer of Sink- 
ing Springs quoted the following 
six classes of leadership as out- 
lined in a Policeman’s Manual 
which he possesses: 

FIRST—The man who has a bad 
temper and flies off the handle 
easily. He gets purple in the face 
and works himself into a rage over 
trifles that are often the result of 
his own faulty instructions to 
those under him. He is a bully 
by nature, now a bully with au- 
thority. He keeps everybody in a 
state of fear, and it is a known 
fact that no one can do good work 
who lives in such an atmosphere. 
Such a leader is always having a 
fight on his hands and imagines 
that his subordinates are trying 
to play him false. He does not 
gage the psychology of those with 
whom he comes in contact, and as 
a leader he does not last long. 

He is the kind of officer who, 
should he lead his command into 
battle, would probably be shot in 
the back, by accident. 

SECOND—A _ second type of 
leader believes that he is all there 
is to a command. He prescribes 
every act and tells just exactly 
how he wants it done. He does 
not trust any one. He stifles all 
initiative. He will never receive 
suggestions, so the organization 
which he commands is never bene- 
fited by any one else’s ideas. Such 
an officer is usually a hard worker, 
but he spends hours working out 
details of the way he wants things 
done instead of giving his time 
and his brains to the big problems 
of his command. Such a type is 
sometimes the product of too rapid 
promotion. His administration is 
usually a failure, for bitter criti- 
cism takes the place of instruction 
and werks injustice to those under 
him. 

THIRD—The third type is some- 
what like the second, but besides 
planning out all the details of the 
work, he tries to do it all himself. 
He is the busiest man alive. Every- 
body likes him, for he works every 
minute doing other people’s work 
and letting others loaf. Altho he 
is extremely conscientious, he 
really accomplishes very little, for 


he works in circles and there is no 
cooperation. His organization fails 
because it is impossible for one 
person to do all the work. His 
energy could be utilized under a 
good executive but as a leader he 
is impossible. 

FOURTH—The fourth type is 
the commander whose main idea is 
to be popular with his men. He 
will grant every request he can 
without sufficient inquiry and 
sometimes resorts to some under- 
hand method to rescind the favor 
afterward. He hesitates to hurt 
any one’s feelings and dodges the 
main issue. He praises every one 
whether he deserves it or not, but 
when put to the test will not back 
up his own men for fear of hurting 
himself with the public or some 
one higher up. He is evasive and 
shifts his responsibility as often 
as he can. He is what the army 
calls ‘fa bootlicker’” and will dis- 
gust efficient men under him. His 
striving for popularity defeats its 
own ends. 

FIFTH—The lazy administrator 
is the fifth type. He may have a 
very successful organization if his 
subordinates are the right sort of 
men. Thrown on their own re- 
sponsibility, they develop initia- 
tive and keep things going some- 
times very harmoniously. The 
trouble comes when _ something 
arises which demands decisive and 
energetic leadership. Then un- 
familiarity with his own organiza- 
tion will cause his collapse. 

SIXTH—tThe real leader takes 
charge, and with a few well-di- 
rected efforts soon has everything 
coordinated and working.  Har- 
mony begins to manifest itself 
from the time he assumes the 
helm. Such an administrator us- 
ually has a pleasing personality, 
seldom becomes angry, is just in 
his dealings with his subordinates 
and is enthusiastic in the work. 
His success is very largely due to 
the justice which he accords to 
those under him. Men work well 
in an atmosphere of impartiality 
regardless of the amount of work 
they have to do. He works for the 
organization, for its success and 
not for his own, being wise enough 
to know that a man stands or falls 
by the work of those under his 
direction, and the results achieved. 
Such a leader is loyal to his men 
and will fight for them rather than 
allow an injustice. 





The toadstool, known as fly 
amanita, is poisonous if eaten. The 
juice was formerly extracted and 
used on poisonous fly paper. 
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McCLOSKEY AND THE BEAR 


This is a true story and hap- 
pened on May 17, 1915 in Clinton 
County, just below Hyner Run 
Post Office, or where at the present 
time the new bridge crosses the 
Susquehanna River on the Buck 
Trail: 

Mr. Addison Bering McCloskey 
lives on the old Baird farm and 
has lived there since 1882. He is 
now 75 years old. In his earlier 
days he worked as a lumberman in 
most of the counties adjoining 
Clinton, but when these operations 
gave out, he took to farming. 

Mr. McCloskey is not a _ bear 
hunter and never was, and he 
never killed a bear in his life. 
Just the same he was not afraid 
of them, as this story will tell. 
The bear about which this story 
centers came from Huffs Run, a 
dry hollow about a hundred yards 
from Mr. McCloskey’s buildings. 

A Mr. Riggle who lived just 
above this run happened to have a 
five or six week’s old calf tied to a 
tree near his house, and there the 
bear made her first attack. She 
had at least two cubs with her, so 
McCloskey stated. ‘There were 
two dinner plates set all ready for 
lunch” is the way he expressed it. 
The animal was in very poor con- 
dition, but easily weighed 200 
pounds. Also, she was shedding, 
as McCloskey said he pulled 
enough hair from her sides during 
the struggle to stuff a horse collar. 

McCloskey was making garden 
about 10 o’clock in the morning 
when he heard the pitiful cries of 
the calf tied in Mr. Riggle’s back 
vard. Then Mrs. Riggle called for 
him to come quickly, that a bear 
was trying to kill the calf. By the 
time McCloskey arrived at the 
Riggle place the bear had left the 
calf and gone down across the rail- 
road and attacked several cows 
which also were tied to trees so 
they would not get run over by the 
trains. There happened to be a 
stone pile between him and the 
bear, so McCloskey used this as a 
blind to get close to the animal. 
He had no weapon of any kind. As 
soon as he got behind the stone 
pile he hollered at the bear which 
in the meantime had caught one 
of the cows, broken the chain, and 
was dragging it away from the 
tree. The bear charged him and he 
had no chance to get away, as the 


animal was making every effcrt to 
disembowel him, so he told me. He 
said every time she charged she 
would try to claw him in the 
stomach. He dodged and tried to 
avoid her thrusts. At last she 
caught him by the vest and tore 
it completely from his body and 
never loosened a button. Her 
lunge threw McCloskey down, al- 
though at this time he was quite 
a husky man. 

At this stage of the battle the 
bear left and went down to the 
edge of the river where there was 
some old decayed carcasses of 
some kind and commenced to 
scratch around them. McCloskey 
followed. He said he was just 
standing at the edge of the river 
looking at her when she charged 
him the second time. This time he 
and the bear got into close quarters 
and he threw her; then she threw 
him. He told me that he was 
thrown right between the bear’s 
hind legs and that the bear was up 
and coming for him as soon as he 
was. This time the bear got his 
left wrist in her mouth and would 
not let go, he trying all the time to 
choke the bear or do anything he 
could and do it pronto, and all the 
time he and the bear were working 
up toward the house. They crossed 
a four strand barbed wire fence in 


their struggles and how they ever 
did, to this day McCloskey does 
not know. By this time they were 
up in the back yard not thirty feet 
from the back porch of the house. 
(At this stage of the story Mc- 
Closkey had to stop and have a 
good laugh.) He told me by the 
time he and the bear were almost 
up on the back porch Mrs. Mc- 
Closkey came out and said to him. 
“For Heaven’s sake, Addison, let 
go that bear.” He told her that 
was just what he was trying to 
do. The bear was still holding onto 
his left hand the blood was run- 
ning all over him and the bear. 
Mrs. McCloskey then came to the 
rescue, and taking hold of a long 
handled shovel she dealt the bear 
a blow right over the top of the 
head. Then a small rabbit dog 
which was tied to a dog-house at- 
tacked the bear by catching it by 
the hind leg. The bear turned, and 
with one swat of her paw knocked 
the dog thirty yards or more, 
breaking the chain, but not injur- 
ing the dog. 

The bear then moved below the 
house about fifty yards and at- 
tacked the bee scaps. By this 
time Mrs. Bill Riggle, whose calf 
the bear first attacked, came to 
McCloskey’s aid with a small 22 
rifle which was loaded with only 
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A BOTTLE BABY 


This little bear cub enjoys all the comforts of home 
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a single shot. McCloskey took the 
rifle, went down to where the bear 
was upsetting the bee-hives and 
shot it in the butt of the right ear, 
which only tended to make bruin 
madder and for the third time she 
charged McCloseky, this time tear- 
ing an ugly gash in his left hip. 
He struck the bear over the head 
with the little rifle, breaking it in 
two, the bear still trying to dis- 
embowel him, with McCloskey fin- 
ally getting his right hand into her 
mouth. This time he kicked the 
bear in the stomach and did every- 
thing he could to break her hold, 
finally throwing her and tearing 
his hand loose. By now there was 
a terrible uproar, neighbors came 
running, women were crying and 
what not. All this turmoil scared 
the bear away, and she finally 
went up Huff’s Run, not much the 
worse for her encounter with Mc- 
Closkey who was in pretty bad 
shape by now, bleeding from no 


less than four or five very bad 
cuts and scratches. McCloskey 
said that at one time in the 


struggle she must have had his 
hand in her mouth for at least ten 
minutes, and that the battle lasted 
over thirty minutes. 

Dr. Frank Dyer of Renovo was 
called, and in a few minutes was 
on the scene and dressed the in- 
jured man’s many cuts, ete. Mc- 
Closkey says that in going back 
and forth on the train to Renovo 
to have his injuries dressed, dif- 
ferent people on the train were al- 
ways asking him why he did not 
do so and so, etc. He said that he 
had seen many bears in the woods 
at different times in his life, but 
that was the first time he was un- 
able to scare them away without 
any more of a weapon than his 
hands.—Told by McCloskey to 
Blair Davis, Trapping Instructor, 
Masonic Apartments, Renovo, 
Pennsylvania. 





GOT A MATCH? 
By STAN MESAVAGE 
Forest Fire Warden, Wilkes-Barre, Pa. 

Have you ever stopped to think 
sometimes while in the act of light- 
ing your pipe or cigarette, what a 
power for good or for evil there 
is in such a common and every- 
day article as a match? 

Just imagine if it were possible 
to place every piece of inflammable 
material in the world together, 
just a scratch and a flicker, and 
the lowly match could truly be 
said to have set the world afire. 
Think of the terrific blazes there 
have been from time to time; the 
recent fires damaging thousands 
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of dollars worth of property, they 
have in nearly all cases their origin 
harkening back to the little slip 
of wood with a knob of chemicals 
at the end of it. 

Truly indeed it is a dangerous 
weapon, but how many treat it 
with the respect due as such? 
Most everyone has seen the fury 
of a forest fire, if not in real life, 
then upen the screen. The great 
flames licking and searing every- 
thing in their path, giant timbers 
toppling to the ground amid show- 
ers of sparks. The seemingly 
futile efforts of a crew of men 
working desperately against an 
enraged untamed foe. In one day, 
valuable timber is wiped out that 
has taken thirty or more years to 
grow. All on account of one little 
match—the cause of 90% of our 
forest fires. It may have been 
that a match was thrown away 
while still alight, or a neglected 
camp fire, the “dottle” carelessly 
dumped out of a pipe, a cigarette 
carelessly thrown among the 
brush, or maliciously started for 
the pleasure of seeing the woods 
burn. Very few fires start from 
natural causes such as lightning or 
spontaneous combustion. 

Some people will say, “Well why 
worry, it gives men employment 
to put them out?” True enough, 
but those same people would not 
be so pleased with themselves if 
they knew that they and everyone 
else were paying those men, and 
also for the damage done by these 
disastrous forest fires. 

A man decides to have a house 
built and is rather surprised at the 
price he has to pay for raw lumber. 
He also begins to get annoyed 
when the water company increases 
his water rates. He begins to get 
hot under the collar when his 





taxes go up, and yet that same 
man will say, “Why should I worry 
about forest fires?” as he flips his 
cigar butt out of the automobile 
window while travelling through 
wooded country. He will tramp 
the woods in hunting season and 
become quite disgusted when he 
comes home without having seen 
any game. 

“Every man must pay for the 
ravages of the fire demon in our 
woods. Taxes are put on to pay 
the men to guard the forests. If 
fires are kept out of the woods the 
timber on it will pay for the taxes. 
Water companies must increase 
charges when great areas are 
burned over on their water sheds. 
The rain when it falls in these 
bare burned over patches has no 
protection from the sun and driv- 
ing winds and consequently is 
evaporated or washed into the 
reservoir carrying with it the top 
soil and potash. Someone must 
pay for reforestation and other ex- 
penses, consequently the user pays 
in the end. Game is forced out 
of the region, timber merchants 
figure their prices according to 
timber available, and so “Everyone 
must pay when timber burns.” 

Next time you use a match think 
of the potential destruction you 
hold in your fingers and make sure 
that YOU are not the person to 
unleash this destruction in the 
forest. Big oaks from acorns 
grow, big fires from little matches 
grow. One tree will make a million 
matches, but it only takes one 
match to burn a million trees. 





Deputy Game Protector Paul 
B. Miller of Wall, Pa., reports 
the killing of a stray house cat 
which weighed 18 pounds. 














Brush Fires Destroy Pheasants and Their Nests 














NEW YORK RAISES ELK 

An experiment to test the ad- 
visability of raising elk in the 
woods of New York State almost 
came to an abrupt end at the 
DeBar Mountain Game Refuge 
recently, according to a report 
just made to the Conservation 
Department. 

One buck and five cows were 
shipped to the refuge from New 
Hampshire, and placed in a cor- 
ral. Almost immediately after 
arrival, the buck leaped over the 
eight foot fence of the corral, 
clearing it by more than a foot, 
and disappeared into the woods. 
Unless he could be found, the 
experiment was doomed to end. 

However, George H. Buckley. 
foreman of the refuge, accom- 
panied the two helpers, tracked 
the animal through the snow 
and after many hours they ac- 
complished the seemingly im- 
possible feat of lassooing him, 
binding him securely, placing 
him on a toboggan and dragging 
him back to the refuge. 

Elk were once fairly numer- 
ous in New York State but to- 
day only a few of them are liv- 
ing on private game preserves. 
Robert W. Chambers, the novel- 
ist, urged upon the Conserva- 
tion Department the idea of at- 
tempting to stock the Adiron- 
dacks with these animals and 
induced Austin Corbin, of the 
Blue Mountain Forest Preserve 
in New Hampshire, to present 
the six elk to the State of New 
York. 

For a period these elk will be 
kept within the refuge, but later 
they will be released in the vi- 
cinity in the hope that they 
might form the nucleus of a 
large herd. No shooting of elk 
is permitted in this State, nor 
will any open season be allowed 
until they grow quite numerous. 











MAMMALOGISTS MEET 


The Fourteenth Annual Stated 
Meeting of the American Society 
of Mammalogists was held from 
May 3 to 7 at the National Mu- 
seum, Washington, D. C. The en- 
tire program was highly educa- 
tional. The Commission was rep- 
resented by Leo A. Luttringer, Jr., 
In Charge of Education, who pre- 
sented motion pictures of hibernat- 
ing bears. 
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BIRD BOARD ORGANIZES 


The Advisory Board, Migratory 
Bird Treaty Act, recently reorgan- 
ized by Secetary of Agriculture 
Hyde, held its first meeting on 
April 7th at the Cosmos Club, 
Washington, D. C. Lee Miles, 
Chairman of the Arkansas State 
Game and Fish Commission, Little 
Rock, was elected Chairman of the 
Board and Seth Gordon, President 
of the American Game Association, 
Washington, D. C., a member at 
large, was elected Secretary. Mr. 
Miles represents District No. 6, 





which includes Kentucky, Tennes- 
see, Alabama, Mississippi, and 
Arkansas. 


Meetings of the Advisory Board 
are held only on call of the Sec- 
retary of Agriculture. 





HOOT WHO DO! 


Little Owlet in the glen, 
I’m ashamed of you; 
You are ungrammatical 
In speaking as you do. 
You should say, “To whom? to 
whom?” 
Not “To who? to who?” 
Your small friend Miss Katydid, 
May be green, ’tis true, 
But you never hear her say, 
“Katy do! she do!” 
—Pullman News 


Young Sparrow Hawks 


















TAKE STEPS TO AVOID 


POISONING OF WATER- 
FOWL NEAR RIFLE 
RANGES 


Phosphorus poisoning of ducks 
feeding near the rifle range at 
Fort Humphreys, Va., has led of- 
ficials of the Biological Survey, U. 
S. Department of Agriculture, to 
act in protecting waterfowl from 
this peril. The action followed the 
discovery of phosphorus in wild 
ducks found dead on the tidewater 
area of Pohick Creek near Fort 
Humphreys, where grenades con- 
taining phosphorus had been fired 
at target practice. 





517 WILD DUCKS SEIZED 
FROM GAME LAW 
VIOLATORS 


Three months after the hunting 
season closed in Illinois three vio- 
lators of the Federal migratory- 
bird treaty act were arrested for 
having in their possession 517 wild 
ducks and one wild goose, accord- 
ing to reports received by the 
Bureau of Biological Survey, U. S. 
Department of Agriculture. It 
looks as though the drought is not 
the only thing responsible for the 
duck shortage. 








Photo by Ansel B. Miller 
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WILD RICE AND BATHERS 


“While at the mill where I get 
my grain for game feeding, I was 
asked by one of the office force 
what I was going to do with it. I 
told him I was going to put it out 
in the woods for the game. He 
asked me if it was the practice of 
the Game Commission to do this 
and I informed him that it was. 

“About that time one of the 
young ladies in the office jumped 
up and started toward me, and I 
could see right away that some- 
thing was wrong, and that I was 
in for something—what I did not 
know, as I had never seen this 
young lady before that I could re- 
call. I immediately drew back 
from the window to what I 
thought was a safe distance for 
the time at least. 

“She said to me with a little fire 
in her eye, ‘Are you the fellow who 
puts out the feed for the wild 
ducks?’ and I quickly answered 
‘No’ with a sigh of relief, and be- 
fore she could ask any other ques- 
tions, I informed her that there 
was a man from Harrisburg who 
made a specialty of doing that 
particular work, and that I was 
not even with him when he did it. 
I was still sparring for time, not 
knowing what it was all about. 

“T managed to control my nerves 
and asked her what was wrong 
with him, and she said, he should 
be shot, or something to that 
effect. I asked her why, and she 
said some one planted wild rice up 
in Fiddle Lake, Susquehanna 
County, and that it was a nuisance 
because it got tangled in the 
paddles, and also in the toes of the 
bathers. I had to smile as I 
thanked her for the information 
and told her that I would pass it 
on to the fellow who was respon- 
sible for its being there, and that 
I thought no future planting would 
be done in places where there was 
good bathing. However, she sent 
her warning to him to keep out of 
her sight if he ever plants any 
more in Fiddle Lake. 

“T believe I vindicated myself as 
far as planting the wild rice is con- 
cerned, but if the person who did 
plant it ever shows up in these 
parts I would advise him to do his 
planting at night, especially at 
Fiddle Lake, and I also hope he 
don’t ask me to go with him, be- 
cause I don’t want no arguments 
with a woman no time, no how. I 
never won an argument with one 
yet, and I don’t know the man who 
ever did.”—Frank Jenkins, Assist- 
ant Game Protector, Carbondale, 
Pa. 
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TWICE AS FAST AS AIRPLANE 

It is commonly said that the air- 
plane, going at record speed of 
something better than 350 miles 
an hour, is fast enough literally to 
run over any bird that flies. That 
has given the impression that no 
living thing could outspeed flying 
man in his machine, but that con- 
clusion is incorrect. There is one 
little creature, tiny as compared to 
even a small bird, that can cover 
two miles to the airplane’s one— 
even leave the noise of the big ar- 
tificial bird far behind. 

That champion of speed is the 
deerfly, the fastest thing in the 
world. Professor Townsend, form- 
erly connected with the United 


SUMMARY SHEET OF BOUNTY 
ANIMALS FOR THE 


County Wild Cats 


Adams 0 
Allegheny 0 
Armstrong 0 
Beaver 0 
Bedford 0 
Berks é 0 
Blair 0 
Bradford 0 
Bueks - v0 
Butler : 0 
Cambria = 0 
Cameron 0 
Carbon 0 
Centre : l 
Chester 0 
Clarion ‘ 0 
Clearfield 0 
Clinton ; l 
Columbia : l 
Crawford 0 
Cumberland 0 
Dauphin 0 
Delaware 0 
Elk : : ; 0 
Erie es" 0 
Fayette ‘ 0 
Forest 0 
Franklin - l 
Fulton ; 0 
Greene 0 
Huntingdon 0 
Indiana 0 
Jefferson 0 
Juniata l 
Lacakawanna 0 
Lancaster 0 
Lawrence : 0 
Lebanon , 0 
Lehigh : 0 
Luzerne 0 
Lycoming ] 
McKean 0 
Mercer : 0 
Mifflin 0 
Monroe 0 
Montgomery 0 
Montour 0 
Northampton 0 
Northumberland 0 
Perry 0 
Philadelphia 0 
Pike 5 
Potter 1 
Schuylkill 0 
Snyder 0 
Somerset 0 
Sullivan 0 
Susquehanna 0 
Tioga (0 
Union 0 
Venango 0 
Warren 0 
Washington 0 
Wayne 4 
Westmoreland 0 
Wyoming l 
York 0 


Totals 17 


Number of claims 1,160. 


States Bureau of Entomology, 
timed the deerfly at 400 yards a 
second, 815 miles an hour—more 
than twice as fast as the speediest 
airplane! If the deerfly could 
make a non-stop flight at known 
speed, under favorable atmospheric 
conditions, it could fly from New 
York to Paris in a little over three 
hours, and by hurrying up a little 
might circle the globe in a single 
day.—Lester Banks—FROM OUR 
DUMB ANIMALS. 





MASSACHUSETTS PROTECTS 
BEAVER 
Governor Ely of Massachusetts 
signed on March 15 a bill prohibit- 
ing the hunting of beaver. 


CLAIMS ALLOWED ON PREDATORY 
MONTH OF 


APRIL, 


1932 


Gray Foxes Weasles Goshawks Amount 
( 6 0 $30.00 
1 23 0 27.00 
2 36 0 44.00 
0 24 0 24.00 
17 19 0 87.00 
12 19 0 67.00 
15 11 0 71.00 
s 00 0 122.00 
10 16 0 56.00 
l 40 0 44.00 
14 107 0 163.00 
l 6 0 10.00 
2 17 0 25.00 
12 34 0 97.00 
0 13 0 13.00 
l 25 0 29.00 
19 72 0 148.00 
24 15 0 126.00 
2 2s 0 51.00 
0 49 0 49.00 
0 3 0 5.00 
6 12 0 36.00 
0 4 0 4.00 
13 48 2 110.00 
0 76 0 76.00 
lf 46 0 110.00 
0 2 4 45.00 
6 4 0 43.00 
2 0 0 8.00 
0 5 0 5.00 
7 11 0 39.00 
»g 32 0 148.00 
3 22 49.00 
l 12 0 31.00 
5 18 0 38.00 
D 10 0 30.00 
0 8 oO 8.00 
0 4 0 4.00 
o 0 0 12.00 
93 101 0 193.00 
12 51 0 114.00 
0 6 3 101.00 
0 8 0 38.00 
17 6 0 74.00 
6 19 0 43.00 

) » 0 PS O00 

4 2 0 10.00 

] ; 0 7.00 

7 14 0 42.00 
1 0 25.00 

0 ) 0 9,00 
7 If 0 119.00 
3 ) 4 82.00 
9 Rg 0 176.00 


2 0 14.00 
. D 5 
- 
0 62 0 62.00 
186.00 


4 4s 0 95.00 
5 12 0 32.00 


PENNSYLVANIA STATE SHOOT 





42nd Annual Tournament 
of 
Pennsylvania State Sportsmen’s 
Association 
under the auspices of the 
ALLENTOWN GUN CLUB 
Allentown, Pennsylvania 
JUNE 16, 17, 18, 1932 
Registered by the A. T. A. 
PENNSYLVANIA STATE 
SPORTSMEN’S ASSOCIATION 


Officers 
Cc. D. Henline, Bradford..... President 
J. W. Eshleman, Lancaster, Vice-Pres. 


Jno. E. Schroll, Mount Joy. ..Secretary 
Dr. A. W. Vernon, Bradford. . Treasurer 





ANNUAL MEETING 

The Forty-second Annual Meet- 
ing of the Pennsylvania State 
Sportsmen’s Association will be 
held June 16th, 8:00 P. M. at the 
Americus Hotel, 5th and Hamilton 
Streets. 

Dinner will be served at 6:30 P. 
M. preceding the Annual Meeting 
at which time all shooters and their 
wives will be guests of the State 
Association. 


The contestants will compete for 
all cash and entries less actual cost 
and expense of the shoot including 
incidentals deducted by the State 
Association. 


$1500.00 cash or more (esti- 
mated) for the three days. More 
than forty sterling silver trophies. 
$50.00 in gold to team winners. 


The office will be in charge of a 
competent cashier and the manage- 
ment assisted by experienced help. 





INFORMATION 


To reach the grounds take either 
Northampton, Egypt or Catasauqua 
car, get off at Sterner’s Lane. 

If travelling by automobile turn 
north at 4th and Hamilton Streets, 
continue over new bridge and up 
the hill two blocks to the first lane 
(Sterner’s Lane) and turn left to 
the grounds. 

Shooting starts at 9 A. M. Day- 
light Saving Time. 
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FIRST DAY 

THURSDAY, JUNE 16, 1932 

Daylight Time 9:00 A, M. 

Pennsylvania State Amateur 

Class Championship 
150 Targets—Sixteen Yards 
Six Events of 25 Targets Each 

Entrance, Targets, Trophies, 


is Fe TAS 5 vc Siew us $8.50 
Optional Sweeps— 

$1.00 on each event ...... 6.00 

$1.00 on each 75 Targets .. 2.00 


$3.00 Lewis Class on the 
150 Targets 3.00 

Money in the Optionals on each 
event, and on the 75s, to be di- 
vided High Guns. Three moneys 
for each ten entries, or fraction 
thereof. 

Money in the Lewis Class Optional 
divided into five classes; money 
in each class divided 40, 30, 20, 
10, Class Shooting, not High 
Gun. 


Classes A, B, C, D, E:— 
Trophy to First and Second in 
each Class. 


All entrance money, plus $140.00 
A. T. A. refund for this day, 
less the actual expenses for the 
day, will be divided equally be- 
tween the classes. Money in 
each class divided High Guns, 
three moneys for each ten en- 
tries or fraction thereof. 





Pennsylvania State Amateur 
Double Championship 


Fifty Pairs—Four Events 


First Event, 15 Pair; Second Event, 
15 Pair; Third Event, 10 Pair; 


Fourth Event, 10 Pair 


Entrance, Targets, Trophies .$5.00 

Optional Sweeps on Doubles— 
$1.00 on each event 
$3.00 Lewis Class ....... 


Money in the optionals on each 
event, divided High Guns, three 
moneys for each ten entries, or 
fraction thereof. 

Two classes in the Lewis Class Op- 
tional on the doubles, money in 
each class divided 50-30-20, Class 
Shooting, not High Guns. 

All entrance money on doubles, 
after deducting its proportion of 
expenses, will be divided 40-30- 
20-10, Class Shooting, not High 
Guns. 

Winner of the State Championship 
at doubles, will be awarded the 
A. T. A. State Amateur Double 
Championship Trophy. 

The Professional State Champion- 
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ship at doubles will also be de- 
cided on this event. Trophy to 
winner of the Professional Doub- 
le Championship. 

Entrance for resident profession- 
als in this event will be $6.00. 
Two trophies in each class A-B 

high. 
Winner of championship not eligi- 
ble for class trophy. 





SECOND DAY 





FRIDAY, JUNE 17, 1932 
Daylight Time 9:00 A. M. 





Championship Day 





200 Targets, at Sixteen Yards 
Eight Events of 25 Targets each 





Entrance, Targets, Trophies 


yg ee) a ee $9.50 
Optional Sweeps— 
$1.00 on each event ...... 8.00 


$3.00 Lewis Class on the 
200 Targets 3.00 

Money in the optionals on each 
event, to be divided High Guns, 
three moneys for each ten en- 
tries, or fraction thereof. 

Lewis Class money divided five 
classes, money in each class di- 
vided, 40-30-20-10 Class Shoot- 
ing, not High Guns. 

Classes A, B, C, D, E:— 

Winner of State Championship, 
will be awarded the A. T. A. 
State Championship Trophy. 

Trophy to First and Second in 
each Class. 

A. T. A. Trophy for Ladies State 
Championship, provided three 
or more ladies compete. Winner 
cannot take Class Trophy. 

All entrance money, plus $140.00 
A. T. A. refund for this day, 
less the days actual expenses, 
will be divided equally among 
the five classes. Money in each 
Class divided 40-30-20-10, Class 
Shooting, not High Guns. 

The Pennsylvania State Amateur 
Championship will be determined 
on the 200 sixteen yard targets 
of today’s program. The High 
Gun will be Amateur Champion 
for 1932. 

The Professional State Champion- 
ship will also be decided on this 
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event. Trophy to winner of pro- 
fessional championship. 

Entrance for resident profession- 
als in this event $8.00. 





Team Championships 


Two Man Team Championship on 
the first 100 targets. 

Three Man Team Championship on 
the second 100 targets. 

Five Man Team Championship on 
the 200 targets. 

Each member of each winning 
team will be awarded $5.00 in 
gold. 

State Association rules regarding 
team members will govern team 
races, “i. e. members of teams 
must be residents of the county 
in which the club is located.” 





THIRD DAY 





SATURDAY, JUNE 18, 1932 
Daylight Time 9:00 A. M. 





Allentown Special 





100 Sixteen Yard Targets 
Four Events of 25 Targets Each 





Entrance, Targets, Trophies 
ey ye Pere $5.50 
$3.00 Lewis Class optional 3.00 

Lewis Class Money divided Five 
Classes, money in each class di- 
vided 40-30-20-10, Class Shoot- 
ing, not High Guns. 

Classes A, B, C, D, E:— 

Trophy to First and Second in each 
Class. 





Pennsylvania State Amateur Distance 
Handicap Championship 





100 Targets, 16 to 25 Yards 
Four Events of 25 Targets Each 





Entrance, Targets, Trophies $10.00 
A. T. A. Pennsylvania Amateur 
State Handicap Championship 
Trophy awarded to winner. 
Trophy to Ist & 2nd high score 
on 16 yard mark. 
Trophy to Ist & 2nd high 
on 17 or 18 yard mark. 
Trophy to Ist & 2nd high 
on 19 or 20 yard mark. 
Trophy to lst & 2nd high 
on 21 yard mark. 
Trophy to lst & 2nd high 
on 22 yard mark. 


score 


score 


score 


score 
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Trophy to Ist & 2nd high score 
on 23 yard mark. 

Trophy to Ist & 2nd high score 
on 24 or 25 yard mark. 

Winner of Handicap Championship 
cannot win a yardage trophy. 
All entrance fees and A. T. A. re- 
fund, for today’s full program, 
less the actual expenses of the 
day, will make up the Handicap 
Purse, (estimated to be $1400.- 
00). Handicap Purse divided 
High Guns, three monies for 
each ten entries, or fraction 

thereof. 


The Over All Championship, will 
be decided on the high score of 
the Fifty Pair doubles in the 
Double Championship, the 200 
sixteen yard targets in the 
Single Championship of the sec- 
ond day, and the 100 Distance 
Handicap Targets, or a total of 
400. The A. T. A. Over All 
Championship Trophy, will be 
awarded to the winner. 





THE FIRST BIRD LAW 

Before Christ, 1,451 years, when 
the old Hebrew lawgiver, Moses, 
formulated a code for the children 
of Israel, he enacted the following: 
“If a bird’s nest chance to be be- 
fore thee in the way in any tree, 
or on the ground, whether they be 
young ones, or eggs, and the dam 
sitting upon the young, or upon 
the eggs, thou shalt not take the 
dam with the young; but thou 
shalt in anywise let the dam go, 
and take the young to thee; that 
it may be well with thee, and that 
thou mayest prolong thy days.” 





PHEASANT PLANS APPROVED 

New York has decided to con- 
tinue her pheasant rearing plan of 
1931 under which the members of 
the 4-H Clubs were supplied eggs 
from state game farms and re- 
ceived $1.00 per bird at seven 
weeks for their services 

To overcome criticisms of last 
year, farm boys and girls other 
than 4-H Club members are to re- 
ceive eggs this year. 





At present there are in and 
around suburban Philadelphia 
nearly 100 women shooting regu- 
lar 12-guage guns at clay targets. 
A number of these shooters are 
taking their places with men who 
are considered among the best 
shots in the vicinity. 


NEBRASKA SCRIP PLAN 

According to information from 
Nebraska state officials, the scrip 
plan tried out in Nebraska last fall 
for the first time was partially 
successful. A total of approxi- 
mately 13,000 coupons were sold 
to hunters in books of five at 50c 
each. The farmers evidently were 
reluctant to accept compensation 
for hunting privileges, as only 
2,245 of the coupons were cashed. 
The remainder were redeemed by 
the state. The Nebraska officials 
are of the opinion that the act has 
not been in operation long enough 
to ascertain its full value, but be- 
lieve that it is a step forward in 
bringing farmers and sportsmen in 
closer harmony and making it pos- 
sible for thousands of acres of 
land, now closed, to be opened for 
regulated hunting. It is generally 
conceded that the moral effect was 
well worthwhile, and a further 
development of the plan will be 
watched with more interest by 
sportsmen all over the country. 





NEW YORK PROTECTS THE 
EAGLE 
Governor Roosevelt signed on 
March 17 a bill giving full protec- 
tion to the Bald Eagle, the Golden 
Eagle and the Osprey. 





ALASKA BIG BROWN BEARS 
TO HAVE INCREASED 
PROTECTION 

Revised regulations under the 
Alaska Game Law recently pro- 
mulgated by the United States 
Secretary of Agriculture, Arthur 
M. Hyde, effective July 1, 1932, 
will provide an additional measure 
of protection for the large brown 
bears of Alaska. This will be ac- 
complished by extending the areas 
in which a resident of the Terri- 
tory is limited to an annual bag of 
two animals, and by granting com- 
plete protection for these bears on 
Afognak Island. The several vari- 
eties of the big brown bears of 
Alaska are the largest carnivores 
of the continent and for many 
years these animals have been 
much sought by big game hunters. 





On the morning of April 15, 
little Miss Dolly Eckenrode found 
a Purple Gallinule calmly walking 
along the 2900 block of North 
Second Street, Harrisburg. She 
and the chauffeur, Edward Harri- 
son, caught it and brought it to the 
offices of the Commission where it 
was identified, and later released. 
The Purple Gallinule is compara- 
tively rare in this section. 
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leased a number of Reeves’ Pheas- 
ants recently. They also built a 
number of feeding shelters and 
stocked them well with grain be- 
fore releasing the birds. . Upon 
every visit to these shelters some 
of the pheasants were seen or 
heard. A few days ago a woman 
living in the vicinity told Roy J. 
Wooten, Deputy Game Protector, 
that a cock and a hen appeared on 
the lawn near her house, and when 
she tried to chase them away, the 
old boy squared off like a game 
cock until his friend got out of 
reach, then he followed her. 





Members of the Sugar Notch 
Sportsmen’s Camp No. 205 dis- 
tributed about 3500 pounds of 
grain over 15 square miles of good 
cover during the past winter. This 
work was supervised by Game Pro- 
tector Harry Meiss, Thomas Brad- 
shaw, Stanley Mesavage and Roy 
J. Wooten. The grain was fur- 
nished by the Commission. The 
camp also reared and carried over 
the winter at their own expense, 
44 ringnecks which were released 
on March 20th. In the past four 
years members of the club killed 
1500 cats. The record was a 13 
pound cat 32 inches from tip to 
tip. 





This year the Commission ex- 
pects to make a determined effort 
to film the life-history of the 
Black-crowned Night Heron. The 
largest colony of these birds east 
of the Mississippi River nests on 
McCormick’s Island in the Susque- 
hanna River near Harrisburg. 





WORLD’S LARGEST WHITE 
OAK 


What is said to be the largest 
white oak tree in the world 
stands on the summit of Trace 
Mountain in Mingo County, 
West Virginia. Its age is esti- 
mated to be 1200 years. The 
circumference of the base is 
thirty feet; the first limb is ap- 
proximately eighty feet from 
the ground. Lumbermen esti- 
mate that the tree contains 
40,000 feet of Marketable 
lumber. 


—Pennsylvania Forest Service 
Letter 











In an effort to assist the Biolog- 
ical Survey, William J. Delansky, 
Assistant Game Protector, Osceola 
Mills, Pa., trapped and banded the 
following birds during the year 
1931: 4 English Starlings, 2 Mead- 
owlarks, 4 Crows, 6 Robins, 4 Kill- 
deers, 1 American Bittern, 2 Ves- 
per Sparrows, 5 Juncos, 2 Ruby- 
throated Hummingbirds, 3 Loons, 
and 2 Red-shouldered Hawks. 





“While out patrolling the other 
day I shot a large Red-tailed Hawk 
near Abrams, Pa. I saw eleven 
chickens and four rabbits torn tc 
shreds by this hawk.” 

—Deputy Game Protector Felix 

Barchock, Montgomery 
County 





After an absence of eight years, 
Purple Martins have returned to 
the farm of Harvey Chase, along 
the Octoraro Creek, near Oxford, 
Pa. Prior to that time they ap- 
peared regularly every year. Just 
why the Martins remained away 
for that length of time is not ex- 
plainable. However, the Chase 
family welcomes their return and 
have constructed a very suitable 
home for them. 

—Norman Wood, Coatesville. 





During the last several years 
Mallard Ducks have been unusually 
plentiful in Chester County and 
many of them nest and rear broods 
here. Last season there were five 
nests observed along a small 
stream near Downingtown and a 
pair nested at the Milltown Pond 
of the Borough of West Chester, 
rearing a large brood there, which 
were much admired by many visi- 
tors. 

Some years ago I purchased 
three hens and a drake and sent 
them to a friend, Wiley Vilas, who 
owns a large pond near Frazer. 
He cared for them carefully, and 
rapidly amassed a large flock. A 
trait which was interesting de- 
veloped. When a flock of wild 
Mallards passed over, one of the 
tame drakes from my flock would 
disappear to return after a few 
days, bringing along one or two 
hens to add to his harem. The 
new-comers were shy for quite a 
time but afterwards became as 
tame as those bred beside the 
pond.—W. T. Hunt, Deputy Game 
Protector, West Chester, Pa. 


“Six deer stood in a field near 
my house on the morning of April 
4th, when a black cat passed in 
front of them. When the deer saw, 
perhaps for the first time, such a 
peculiar creature, they ran away. 
Curiosity got the best of them, 
however, and they came back and 
followed the cat almost to the 
house where they watched for a 
long time before going back to the 
woods.” 

—Robert H. Gibson, Cammal, Pa. 





While hunting last fall, Harold 
Kelsey, Warren, Pa., discovered his 
dog struggling on the ground. Ap- 
proaching he found a large black 
snake entwined about the animal’s 
neck. Kelsey broke the hold and 
shot the snake. He exhibited it at 
a local business house. 





Refuge Keeper Walter Zellers at 
Refuge No. 12, Bradford County, 
says that while patrolling the ref- 
uge line one day he counted 
tracks of 187 deer, and saw 37 
deer, three of which were albinos. 
While going from Laquin to Cabin 
Run, a distance of three miles, he 
counted 26 deer. 





A robin which persists in flying 
against the window-pane of a 
house may do so for two reasons: 
In the first place male birds are 
usually combative during the mat- 
ing season and if one sees his re- 
flection in the window-pane he 
thinks, naturally, that such is com- 
petition and immediately begins 
an assault. In the second place if 
there are any trees nearby which 
are reflected in the panes, they 
sometimes appear so material that 
the birds fly into them. 





“About three years ago I was 
gunning up near Gardenville, Pa., 
with my father and two brothers. 
Our dog was running a rabbit 
around the bottom of a hill when 
my youngest brother scared up 
another. This rabbit ran down the 
hill bumping into the dog. The 
dog jumped and let out a yelp and 
the rabbit fell, but got up again 
and ran under the dog’s stomach. 
The dog started after the rabbit 
but was so excited he did not 
know what to do so we lost both 
rabbits.” 

—Russell E. Fitzgerald, Deputy 

Game Protector, Ardsley, Pa. 
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The fourth annual vermin drive 
contest conducted by the Luzerne 
County Conservation Association 
of Freeland came to a close Friday, 
April 1. This drive is sponsored 
by the above association for boys 
under 16 years of age. The young- 
sters had a very successful season. 
They succeeded in trapping 207 
weasels, 11 mink, 5 fox, and 
numerous house cats and skunks. 
Twenty-eight young boys were 
entered in this contest and they 
worked within a radius of about 
nine miles. 

To encourage these boys a free 
trap is given to them for every 
weasel or fox they catch, and at 
the end of the season they are 
given prizes according to their 
standing. The prizes are donated 
by the various game clubs and 
individuals, namely, The Luzerne 
County Conservation Association, 
Mt. Yeager Game and Fish Club, 
Mush Valley Rod and Gun Club, 
Mr. Fred Haegle, Mr. Foster Rob- 
inson, Mr. Fred Poltrock, and Mr. 
Cormac Brogan. The prizes were 
distributed by Mr. Fred Haegle, 
Secretary of the Hazleton Izaak 
Walton League, and Mr. Foster 
Robinson, President of the Carbon 
County Association. First prize 
was taken by Wm. Beitel, second 
by Michael Yencha, third by Albert 
Drasher, fourth by Steve Kard- 
ishko, fifth by Wesly Papovick, 
and sixth by John Firly:—Jos. 
Piazzie, Deputy Game Protector, 
Freeland, Pa. 





Bob Limbert, noted fancy pistol 
shot, has always admired Pennsy]- 
vania’s system of game manage- 
ment. Recently he accompanied 
Deputy Protector, D. S. Kregar of 
Emmaville on a day’s patrol. 





Deputy Game Protector, C. B. 
Morrow of Tidioute, reports the 
finding of a female opossum with 
eleven young in her pouch. They 
were only about the size of a man’s 
thumb. He also reported fresh 
beaver cuttings along Hickory 
Creek in Triumph Valley, Warren 
County. Morrow also observed an 
eight point buck on March 15, 
which he claims is rather late for 
bucks to be carrying racks in his 
section. 





Like the salmon, the reindeer 
returns to the place of its birth to 
bear its young. 

Bats appear to have better con- 
trol in flight than birds, being able 
to turn sharply, to stop abruptly, 
and to fly fast or slow with great 
flexibility. 
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During the last week in April, 
Charles Baum, Special Investiga- 
tor for the Bureau of Predatory 
Animals made quite a round-up of 
bounty law violators. 

In one case both Alton and 
Ervin Roberts of Winterdale each 
paid a fine of $100; Alton for pro- 
bating seven gray foxes killed in 
New York State and Ervin for 
probating six gray foxes killed in 
New York State. It so happened 
that one Walter Decker of Deposit, 
New York, induced the Roberts 
boys to probate the animals for 
him and he, too, was apprehended 
and fined $100. In another in- 
stance, Harry Goodenow, Calicoon, 
New York, paid a fine of $100 for 
bringing four gray foxes and ten 
weasels into Pennsylvania, turning 
them over to another agent and 
attempting to collect bounty on 
them. 

Theodore Youngblood, Hawley, 
Pa., paid a fine of $100 for collect- 
ing bounty on one wild cat, three 
gray foxes and three weasels 
which were killed in West Vir- 
ginia; and Middleton Rutledge of 
Mercersburg, Pa., was apprehended 
and fined $100 for attempting to 
collect bounty on a fox killed in 
South Carolina. 


Several each of the birds and 
mammals now being removed from 
the Pymatuning Swamp Area of 
Crawford County because of the 
great dam project now under way 
there, are being placed on display 
for the education and attraction of 
the numerous visitors to the dam. 

R. J. Ferris, Superintendent of 
Construction at the dam was chief- 
ly responsible for the creation of 
the exhibit, and the Game Com- 
mission, through Dr. S. H. 
Williams, Member of the Board 
from the University of Pittsburgh, 
is cooperating by furnishing suffi- 
cient cages to house the creatures. 
District Game Protector Ward H. 
Donor will have direct supervision 
of the display. 





R. G. Wolf, Philadelphia, Pa., 
forwarded a leg band which he re- 
moved from a_ bob-white quail 
which was released in Delaware 
County this spring. Mr. Wolf 
stated that he found a house cat 
eating at this bird, the body of 
which was still warm when he 
made his examination. 





For several years, probably five, 
a robin has visited my home in 
West Chester, bringing a mate 





each spring and nesting nearby. 
It is readily identified by myself 
and neighbors by one white feather 
in its tail, noticeably longer than 
the others, making it most con- 
spicuous. So far it has not ap- 
peared this season but is expected 
at any time.—W. T. Hunt, Deputy 
Game Protector, West Chester, Pa. 








HONESTY PREVAILED 
A Millersburg, Pa., youth was 
the recipient of a letter from far 
away Oklahoma, which read as 
follows: 
Dear Sir: 

Two years ago I was one of 
a party of four who stole 
muskrat traps bearing your 
name and address. My con- 
science has troubled me from 
that time. I resided about 
three miles east of your town 
until about twenty months 
ago. 

I enclose a check for one 
dollar which I hope will pay 
for the traps stolen, and may 
God bless you. 


The sender signed his name in 
full. 


“Mrs. George Cessna, who lives 
near Newmansville, found an in- 
jured grouse. It would not eat, 
but drank a lot of water. Mrs. 
Cessna had some dried blackber- 
ries, which she fed the bird, at 
first forcing it to eat. Now it is 
eating all kinds of grain and is 
quite tame. It will be released as 
soon as weather conditions per- 
mit.” 

—Edward Shaw, Game Refuge, 

Keeper, Newmansville, Pa. 





Mr. Frank Thompson was travel- 
ling from Lansdale to Trooper, 
Montgomery County, at night. He 
saw something lying in the middle 
of the road that looked like a 
barred rock chicken and went back 
to investigate. He found a stray 
cat with a hen pheasant. 

—George Burger, Deputy Game 

Protector, Montgomery 
County. 





Assistant Game Protector 
William Crisswell of Shippensburg 
shot a crow that seemed to be 
laboring somewhat in flight and 
upon examination found it had 
been carrying a young rabbit in its 
mouth. 
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“In the Service of the People” 


TAKE A GOOD LOOK’ IVE ontsn't | SO YOURE A MEMBER OF THE GAME COMMISSION 
BEEN APPOL NTED> N THE THAT EH? WELL SEE THAT THOSE Got. DARneD CRALY 
PHEASANT 
HUNTERS 
STAY OFF 
MY 
PLACE 


IF 

Youre 

> IWORTH YOUR. 
SALT 











8 SNHATS THE BIG IDEA LETTIN THESE ONE OF YouR ——./—.’GAME 
* FARMER KEEP US HUNTERS OFF WARDENS HAS ARRESTED ME FOR! 
THEIR LAND 2 HAVING A SHOTGUN AND A FEW 
< QUAIL IN MY CAR. Now 
I WANT You To TELL 
HIM TO LAY OFFA 














—— VA) OUR TOWNSHIP GETS A 
FISH HATCHERY, A GAME 


IN YOUR EXPENSE ACCOUNT, WE, THE STATE 
AUDITING BUREAU FIND AN ITEM OF THREE 
mage ae ee on POSTAGE STAMPS PURCHASED WITHOUT OUR, 
ge porenecinc ny oa CONSENT . NOW TO WHOM 


DIO You WRITE THOSE LETTERS 7:.? 
eo AND IF SO WaY 7 











SAY, ARE YOU yy FISH AND GAME 
COMMISSION 2 WELL You OuGHT 
To BE ASHAMED OF . YOURSELF’ 
WE GEEN FISHIN’ ALL DAY 
AN‘ AINT CAUGHT NOTHIN’ 
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YOUR AID 1s Needed to 
Increase Wild Life 


az Prevent Forest Fires. 

@z Plant a fruit or nut tree, or a berry bush. 

az Build Bird Houses. 

az Establish Bird Sanctuaries. 

az Help secure land for game refuges. 

az Control vermin, including stray cats and dogs. 
az Make friends with the farmer. 

az Respect other people and their property. 

az Cooperate with vour Game Protector. 

@z Report all violations. 


@ Be careful with firearms. 
































